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FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

The  inclosed  is  a  true  copy  of  an  Epistle  which 
was  sent  to  a  friend  at  the  time  of  its  date.  If  it 
shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  others  shall  fol¬ 
low,  forming  a  regular  scries.  Although  the  writer 
is  aware  that  much  of  the  merit  of  such  things  rises 
or  falls  according  to  the  interest  which  they  excite 
in  others,  and  that  the  adventures  of  an  obscure  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  be  very  interesting  to  many  readers, 
yet  he  is  unwilFmg  to  forego  the  satisfaction-— or  (it 
you  please  to  term  it  so)  the  vafiity,  of  seeing  in  print 
these  genuine  eflTusions  of  his  heart. 

CALEB. 

EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  ENGLAND. 

[1.  IntrcK!xiction.—25.  59.  The  Jo'^rnal  be- 

gim. — 63.  Sailitig  of  the  Convoy. — 71.  Hejiecfions 
caused  by  a  view  of  the  Eitglhh  coast. — 93.  A  digres- 
tioit. — 185.  Depiirtwr front  the  Lizard — nvitb  a  de- 
fcriNion  of  the  ctmvoy  ships. — 189.  9  he  Excellent-^ 
tbe‘ Antaim — the  merchantmen — the  ya/ouse  brig. — 
‘J17.  Arriviil  in  the  Straights.^ ylX  Gibt altar  de- 
scribed — tbnt  sitnUcs — i?47.  Arrival  at  251. 

CoKvcrsation  at  lanihg. — 235.  C<inclusion'\ 

Gib.  Wth  of\2th  mo.  1803. 

Whilst  my  dear  friend  in  cheerful  circles  moves, 

Jlor  leaves  the  soil  that  teems  with  all  he  loves, 

Shall  out-cast  I,  importunate  and  rude, 

Upon  hjs  haunts  felicitous,  obtrude  ; 

And  interrupt,  by  uncouth  phrase,  awhile,  5. 

The  peace  and  comfort  that  around  him  smile  ? — 

Or  rather,  under  Friendship’s  fostering  wing. 

May  1  claim  shelter  and  presume  to  sing 
Ecoric  strains,  which  bias’d  love  aloof, 

1  freely  grant  might  only  win — reproof?  10. 

Perhaps — yet  why  should  idiot  I  disclaim 
The  right  I’approach  thee  under  friendship’s  name  ? 
Or  seek  by  circumrotatoty  foxxwes 
A  fair  jn-ctence  to  plague  thee  with  my  rhymes  ? 

No. — Once  for  all.  I’ll suppose  15. 

My  friend  would  gladly  read  my  scrawls  in  prose; 
And  if  in  prose — of  at»y  sipmp  hue — 

For  who  finds  Incident  may  shajx:  it  too: 

Atid  why  not,  pr’ythee,  if  allow’d  to  tease 
With  ding-dong  jmose,  berhyme  thee,  if  I  please  ?  20. 
Resides,  thy  optic  talents  will  perceive 
As  fr.e  a  complitncnt  as  truth  can  sveasv, 

Seeing  such  Inies  as  these  w'cre  t>ever  apun^ 

Save  for  a  friend — and  that,  a  partial  one. 

And  now  behold,  since  prefatory  pow’r  25. 

Has  ek'd  thus  much  and  clear’d  the  w'ay  for  mere, 

My  candor  prompts  to  tell  why  1  impose 
Vile  verse  ujjon  my  friend  instead  of  prose, 

And  lay  myself  so  ojjen  to  oUence, 

By  claimii^  that  to  which  I've  no  pretence.  30. 

Imprimis  then,  j)crmit  me  to  declare, 

That  vanity  can  have  but  little  share 


In  such  attempts  ;  else  ’twere  an  arrant  shame, 

For  lack  of  skill  to  take  no  better  aim : 

Tlie  fool  w'ithont  one  particle  of  wit  35. 

Could  never,  sure,  on  such  poor  reasoning  hit. 

— To  cut  the  matter  short  1  must  avow, 

(Truth  thus  declares  what  pride  will  scarce  allow) 
That  sober  prose,  with  happy  diction  fraught, —  . 
With  sense,  at  least,  and  swcll’d  w’ith  many  a  thought 
(Such  as  Epistles  ought  suppos’d  to  be  41. 

To  make,  acceptably,  their  way  to  thee) 

Is  what  my  friends  will  scarce  expect  frem  him, 
Whose  greatest  boast  is  oft  an  idle  whim ; 

Whose  thoughts,  inconstant  and  too  unconfin’d,  45. 
Veer  round  the  compass  with  each  puflf  of  wind ; 
And  whose  expressions,  incorrect  and  faint, 

Too  rudely  snatch  the  thought  to  justly  paint. 

Learn  then,  ’tis  but  to  save  my  credit,  I 
From  chaster  prose  to  hobbling  verses  fly^  50. 

Believing,  as  so  many  bards  have  done, 

One  friendly  rhyme  will  help  another  on. 

Which,  tinkling  cimbal,. like,  and  sounding  brass, 
jingling — not  intrinsic  sterling  pass: 

Besides  ’ns  known,  withovt  my  speaking  plain,  55. 
A  stock  of  matter  goes  as  far  again; 

And,  in  haad.times,  .’tis  therefore,  saving  sease. 

To  cut  a  figure  at  a  small  cxpence. 

My  rout  thou  know’st  from  famous  Ccck-neigh  town 
To  Gosport,  where  the  coach-man  put  me  down ;  60. 
Nor  need  thy  bard  on  scenes  of  anguish  dwell 
When  forc’d  to  bid,  xvhom  moat  he  loves ^  farewell. 

Scarce  were  the  dewy  locks  of  night  grown  grey, 
When  lo  !  our  commodore  appear’d  a  weigh  ; 

His  large  fcre-top-sail  sbeeteli  to  the  wind,  65. 

Beckon’d  the  fleet,  that  slowly  mov’d  behind : 

One  score  and  twelve  tight  vessels,  all  array’d. 
Some,  to  promote,  and  some,  to  guard  the  trade,— 
A  stately  convoy !  that  ajipear’d  to  glide. 

Like  some  fair  town  njion  a  glassy  tide. —  70. 

Whilst  gently  down  we  sail’d  the  coast  along 
Thy  sympathising  heart  can  aid  the  song; 

For  tell-tale  drops ’that  from  these  evx-lids  roll’d 
My  silent  grief  and  heart-felt  tumult  told, 

As  long,  supine,  in  melancholy  moed  75. 

Absorb’d,  upon  our  little  bark  I  stood. 

And  saw  with  painful  gaze  that  lessening  shore. 
Whence  now  alas !  thy  friend  the  breezes  bore.— 
How  frail  is  man !  bow  changeful  is  his  lot ! 

Now  rich,  possessing, — now  possessing  not;  80. 
Doom’d  to  extremes  by  each  appoinuid  hour 
Of  j>leasuve,  sickness,  indigence  or  pow’r!— 

That  moon,  whose  silvery  light  w’as  dimly  seen 
Along  the  pebbly  strand  and  tufted  green, 

Aud  shone  on  yonder  vale  and  mountain-sod,  85. 
Which  w’C,  my  friend,  and  thy  lov’d  sister  trod  i 
That  moon,  that  witness’d  on  fair  De\’6n’3hills, 
Those  jijys,  which  love  in  lovers’  hearts  distils. 
When  blest  like  me  with  Emma,  side  by  side, 

I  breath’d  my  vows  and  hail'd  my  future  bride ; —  90. 
That  moon  ceas’d  not  to  show  her  glimmering  wane, 

64.  Our  commoUpre.]  Tli#commt>dore  of  the  con¬ 
voy  was  the  Excellent,  a  74. — We  left  Spithead'29rh 
oC  fith  mo. 


When  I  am  brought  to  see  those  hills  again. 

But  ah !  how  chang’d  the  scene !— No  longer  thou, 
Nor  thy  dear  sister  climbs  yon  mountain's  brow— 
Shall  not  my  friend ; — nor  shall  his  sister  more,  95. 
Behold  with  me  these  waves  and  pebbly  shoie  ^ — 
No  more  along  the  vale,  nor  midst  die  grove, 

Inhale  the  sweets  of  Friendship  and  of  Love? 

Ah  me !  how  Chang’d !  these  groves,  and  hill?,  &  skies, 
Jccuud  no  more,  call  forth  my  tears  and  sighs, 

And  swell  fhat  breast  with  agoniz'uig  woe, 

Which  late  was  blest  willi  rapture  to  o’erHow ! 

Y#:,  whL'st  the  shades  of  distance  Imcrvcnr, 

To  hide  what  dimly  through  ray  tears  are  seen  ; 

And  rcminiecence  conjures  to  the  view  105. 

Contrasted  joys,  to  sadden  this  adieu, 

I’d  fain  looK  forward  with  an  eye  of  ho|)e 
And  banish  grief  by  giviiig  fancy  scope. — 

When  far  from  Albion’s  ccast,  whence  now  I  fly. 
To  Europe’s  utmost  stretch  and  sultry  aky,  110. 
Left,  English  virtue,  sterling  tvcrtli,  behind, 

Such  as  in  southern  climes  I  ne’er  sha.i  fiiid ; 

\V  hat  oJiange,  thou ’It  ask,  what  novel  scenes  shall  rise 
I’O  make  thy  friend  his  wayward  fortune  ]>rizc  ? 
None,  my  dear  friend.  An  humbler  hcjie  is  mine,  115. 
Content  if  haply  blest — to  not  repine. 

That  time,  to  me,  is  now'  forew*  tied. 

When  Jot’s  bright  halo  sparkled  round  my  head  ; 
When,  warm  with  ycuth ful  rapture,  1  embrac’d 
The  charms  of  converse  or  tlie  howling  waste  120. 
(For  e’en  in  howding  wastc-s,  the  ardent  mind 
Not  untransponed  notes  the  passing  w  ind  ; 

Enjoys  with  steadfast  g^ize  the  bursdug  cloud 
Wlicn  lightnings  hash  and  thunders  bv  iiow  loud) 
AVith  equal  choice; — w’hen,  felt  no  patcia!  tie  1J5. 
Of  home,  of  country  or  pcculit.r  sky, 

No  patriot’s  warmth,  no  educated  glow, 

Nor  local  zeal  enslav'd  me  to  forego 

I'he  high,  unbounded  relish  of  esteem 

For  all  mankind— ;PniLAXTHitoi’Y  Eujireme  ; —  130. 

That  time  is  fed;  f^5r  Emma’s  magic  smile 

Has  bound  my  scatter’d  love  to  Britain’i  isle : 

^  we  behold  the  sun’s  descending  rays 
Divided  by  the  air  a  thousand  ways; 

The  scatter’d  rays  in  focal  union  join,  .  135. 

Ami  with  consolidated  ardour  shine. 

Since  my  affections  are' on  Emma  plac’d, 

Heedless  1  w’ander  o’er  the  watery  waste ; 

“  Deep  roars  to  deep;”  winds  lull  or  how'l,./n  vain; 
And  bootless  bound  the  monsters  of  the  main, —  140. 
One  darling  object  fills  my  aching  breast 
And  swallows  up,  like  Aaron’s  n't!,  the  rest. 

Ah !  were  it  eUe,  thy  fugitive  could  srpile 
At  being  banish’d  thus  from  Britain’s  isle; 

Nor  should  the  distance,  that  obscures  yon  steep,  145. 
Excite  these  tears  and  mock  me  while  1  w'ecp  ! 

Yes !  (were  k  else,  as  erst,)  I’d  gaily  roam, 

And  woo  contentment  on  a  billow’s  foam; 
Transported  viinv  “  the  might/  flufxls  pass  by. 

Hear  ocean’s  voice  and  see  h:s  har«di  on  high 150. 
Or.  by  the  help  of  fairy  Fancy  go  ,  * 

And  travel  on  from  realm  to  realm  below. 

t  i.  I  . 

149>-TltC  mighty  floods,  &.c.-Habakkuk^  111.  10 
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blinJ  to  Nature'^  wondrous  works  1  strqll. 
While  sorrow’s  waves  break  on  niy  troubled  soul ; 
Nir^',  dull  and  dark,  and  churlish  and  forlorn,  155. 
Like  some  lone  spectre  on  a  wintry  morn, 

I  sit  supine,  a  melancholy  mope, 
liorcft  of  every  joy  but  that  of — hope. — 

Ves!  Hojk',  bright  star,  it  left  me  to  relume. 
With  twinkling  lx;anis,  this  cave  of  mental  gloom  :  160 
Then  why  should  I,  fond  fool,  reject  her  beams, 
.Whose  light  peeps  in  and  on  my  sadness  gleams  ? 
AVherefore  (to  drop  the  metaphor)  preclude 
Myself  from  blessings,  day  by  day,  renew’d? 

T'or  blessings  still,  O  wonderful !  remain  165. 

To  stop  the  tongue  that’s  cager  to  complain. 

O  Patience,  daughter  of  Religion,  bind 
Thy  healing  balsam  on  a  wounded  mind  ; 

Thv  oil  «f  gladness.  Resignation,  pour. 

And  bid  a  heart  divided — Weed  no  more !”  IT’D. 
And  thou  firm  Faith  in  God’s  parental  care, 

Shield,  shield  this  bosom  from  the  fiend  tles])air, 

'nil,  every  trial  stood  aiul  danger  past, 

I  fly  to  my  lov’d  Emma’s  arms,  at  last. 

Excute,  dear  critic,  this  digressive  strain, —  175. 

A  heart,  by  sorrow  j*rob*d,  wiU  needs  complain, 
llencefarth  I’ll  guard  it  with  more  wa$chful  ryes. 

And  check  the  embryo  murmurs  ere  they  rise; — 

So  shall  serenity,  long  absent  guesi, 
liegain  its  still  asylum  in  my  breast,  180. 

A.«va  brmg  oub>t«ntiaJ  comforts  to  a  mind  • 
"Whose  will  to  its  CKfe.ATOH*s  is  resign’d 
too.  shalt  thou  be  freed  from  many  a  line 
'J'lut  stritigs,  like  rosaries,  these  woes  of  mine. 

(To  be  contimitJ) 


For  the  Fvening  Fire-side. 

THE  FIRE-SIDE  PREACHER. 

A  mtrry  heart  inaietb  a  cheerful  countenance  ;  but 
■by  wrronv  (f  the  heart  the  spirit  is  broJten.*' 

When  unforeseen  difficulties  obtrude 
on  my  tranquility,  when  vexatious  and 
anxiety  interrupt  my  repose,  I  reflect  on 
the  words  of  the  wise  man  and  endeavor 
to  preserve  througtithe  troubles  that  sur¬ 
round  me,  a  mernj  heart  and  a  cheerful 
countenance.  It  is  folly  in  the  extreme 
to  suffer  the  Imag^ination  to  brood  over 
anticipated  evils  ;  or  the  spirits  to  be  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  clouds  of  misfortune. _ 

To  every  nsember  of  the  great  family 
of  mankind”  a  portion  of  unhappiness  is 
.extended  ;  but  it  remains  for  himself  to 
alleviate  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  or 
to  embitter  by  gloomy  reflections,  the 
cup  of  existence.  There  is  a  species  of 
Philosophy  practicable  in  every  station 
of  society  and  in  every  situation  in  life, 
that  will  conduce  more  to  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness  than  the  possession  of  wealth 
or  all-th<i  glittering  pageantry  of  power. 
It  is  not  to  despise  pain,  or  to  smile  at 
misfortune,  but  by  a  well-timed  reflection 
on  the  blessings  vve  enjoy,  and  a  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  them,  to  throw  the  incidental 
vexations  of  life  into  distance  and  obscu¬ 
rity.  ,  \yhen  our  misfortunes  are  viewed 
through  this  philosophic  medium  they 
will  appear  top  trifling  to  occasion  any 
sensible  regret,  and  lose  their  importance 


THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

and  their  ability  to  disturb  us,  together. 
Indeed  a  very  small  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind  have  ever  tasted  real  affliction.  The 
troubles  lhat  afl'ect  us  are  seldom  more 
than  mere  chimeras — phantoms  created 
by  fancy,  and  whose  inflated  bulk  dis¬ 
solves  like  the  bubble  at  the  touch  of  re¬ 
ality. 

When  the  venerable  lady  in  whose 
hunable  mansion  I  reside,  tells  me  with  a 
countenance  of  sorrow  that  she  has  no 
wick  to  trim  mj  lamp  and  that  her  store 
ol  candles  is  exhausted,  I  relinquish  my 
j  studies  for  the  evening  without  distress- 
j  ing  her  honest  Jieart  with  a  murmur  of  i 
I  regret,  and  console  myself  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  I  can  still  enjoy  my  pipe  and 
my  fire-side  while  I  meditate  in  silence 
on  the  varied  occurrences  of  the  day. — 
Reader — methinks  I  see  thee  smile  at 
the  wonderful  fortitude  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  and  sneer  somewhat  contempt¬ 
uously  at  the  relation  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  apparently  so  immaterial.  13ut  be 
not  too  hasty. — Search  into  thy  own  griefs 
and  see  if  their  causes  are  not  equally 
insignificant.  It  must  necessarily  be  a 
disappointment,  after  anticipating  through 
the  day  the  pleasure  a  recurrence  to  my 
books  would  afford,  to  find  myself  by  a 
perverse  incident  deprived  of  iny  promis¬ 
ed  enjoyment.  By  thus  accustoming 
myself  to  the  occurrence  of  similar 
trifles,  I  hope  to  be  enable  to  endure  with 
fortitude  the  evils  which  may  attend  the 
declining  hours  of  life,  when  yoiithhil 
activity  and  the  vigor  of  health  cease  to 
yield  niy  sinews  their  wonted  elasticity, 
and  when  “  the  head  is  sick  and  the  whoL 
heart  faint.''*  It  is  a  primary  article  in 
my  creed  that  this  period  may  be  prema¬ 
turely  brought  on  by  the  indulgence  of 
gloomy  ideas  and  melancholy  forebodings, 
and  that  we  are  often  the  ingenious  fab¬ 
ricators  of  our  own  unhappiness.  When 
we  enter  into  life  we  calculate  too  san- 
guinely  on  the  pleasures  that  await  us, 
and  soon  as  we  discover  that  adversity 
may  possibly  be  ours,  the  visions  of  fe¬ 
licity  in  which  we  had  indulged,  dissolve 
in  air,  and  reality  appears  frowning  and 
hideous  from  the  contrast.  The  moment 
we  give  up  the  fluttering  emotions  of 
hope,  we  shutout  with  our  own  hands  the 
prospect  of  happiness,  forever.  We 
brood  over  the  unquiet  phantoms  of  the 
imagination,  and  blame  the  cruelty  of 
fortune  for  what  we  ourselves  haVe  done, 
till  dissatisfied  and  repining,  we  admit 
that  sorrow  of  the  heart  bij  which  the 
spirit  is  broken,  ^uA^cr,  then,  an  unben¬ 
eficed  lecturer,  to  exhort^you,  my  read¬ 


ers,  tilMrilkrtlfy  yourselves  against  the  low¬ 
ering  clouds  of  misfortune  which  arc 
mostly  transient  as  the  mists  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  spirit  of  repining  will  hut  sink 
the  soul  to  depression,  while  firmness 
and  fortitude  will  be  found  to  be  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  contentment. 

Peradventure,  reader!  thou  wilt  think 
that  egotism  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
my  sermon,  but  thou  must  recollect,  that 
although  I  may  assume  the^incti^jkp^ 
a  preacher  uncalled,  I  do  not  pretenc^o 
an  exemption  from  human  infirmities. 

M. 

For  the  Fvetifitg  Fireside. 

EVENING  REFLECTION. 

Past  are  the  busy  hours  of  day. 

And  Eve,  resumes  her  {)ensive  s\\  a/ 

O’er  all  the  bustling  sc<.jic  ; 

Come  t Ik n,  HeHccrion!  musing  power, — 

To  cheer  the  glooms,  that  round  me  low’i. 
Unveil  thy  serious  mien. 

IVhat  ihoug'h  the  days  of  youthful  joy. 

When  no  dull  cans  the  heart  annoy. 

On  rapid  wing  have  fiown  ; 

SiUI  Heaven,  propitious  to  my  pray’r. 

Has  banish’d  fn)m  my  breast.  Despair, 

And  Health  is  a!l  my  own. 

While  many  a  wanderer  tcm])ts  the  wave. 

And  round  him  winds  tem|»estuous  rave. 

And  whelming  billows  foam  r 
Peace  weaves  her  chajdet  round  m^  head, — 

No  wakeful  fears  invade  my  bed. 

Contentment  smiles  at  home. 

Can  Wealth  one  brighter  joy  impart 
Than  those  which  play  around  my  heart 
Reside  my  Evening  Fire? — 

Can  ail  Golconda’s  gems  bestow 
A}  ;urcr  bliss — a  warmer  glow 

Than  waat  my  breuat  in^iire  ? 

All  tio! — Then  why  \vill  Avarice  rove 
And  Slain  d«e  Qiahmiu’s  sacred  grove, 

’l”hi<  w  >rlhlejs  ore  to  find  ?-— 

Why  sacriitce  at  Plutus’  fane  ? 

Why  brave  the  tiangers  of  tlie  main. 

And  leave  Content  behind  ? 

What  thousands  at  stern  Power’s  command 
PerisliM  on  India’s  b’jm’ng  sand 

When  Famine  scon  I’d  around! 

And  Avarice'wifh  unmoisi*  n’d  eye 
Jitheld  her  wretched  v’lctinis  die 
And  corses  strew  liie  ground  ! 

Insatiate  fiend,  that  hannt’st  the  mind, 

Thou  scourge  and  glory  of  mankind 
Who  hate  thee,  yet  adore,— 

Far  hence  retire,  and  ’twine  thy  chain 
Around  the  slaves  that  in  thy  fane 
Thy  baneful  charms  implore. 

For  me  in  vain  thy  snares  are  laid  ; 

'I’hy  victim’s  tears  shall  ne’er  upbraid 
My  gold* j)oJ luted  hand; 

No  famish’d  thousands  shall  invoke 
On  me  the  blasting  lightning’s  stroke 
T’avenge  an  injured  land. 

Secure  at  home  I’ll  pass  my  days 
And  fondly  mark  my  evening  blaze 
Dlllusing  comfort  round  ; 
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rogant  murmurs. 

“Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  Hi.i 
praise  !”j) 

Agriculture  flourishes  with  renewed 
vigour,  by  the  assistance  of  Chemistry  ; 
and  ,8ome  of  the^Tnost  intractable  dis¬ 
eases  which  agonize  the  human  frame, 


Enjoy  in  peace  the  silent  hour  with  their  writers,  mouldered  in  the  ditions  to  his  sense  of  pleasures..  A- 

AnJ,  grateful,  bit ss  that  heavenly  po\v«r  silent  du8t.  Under  its  protection,  also,  knowledge  of  the  principal  phenomenal 

o  nia  es  t  ese  joys  a  oun  flutters  her  light  pinions  in  manifested  by  the  interesting  and  use-^ 

yon.  8,  1805.  *  security,  and  when  unguided  by  any  ful  science  of  Chemistry,  disdostS' 

—  ^  cheering  “  polar  star” — any  distant  “sa-  wonders  upon  wonders  to  the  admiring- 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE.  telHte,”  or  iVicndly  “  lunar”  orb,  Mag^  mind;  and  adds  proofs,  all  tending  to 

^  1  j  .  ^  y  uetlsm.  steady  and  faithful  to  her  trust,  convince  the  perverted  judgments  of  the 

e  ten  ency  of ^now  e  ge  o  expan  lenjs  a  willing  aid,  and  Commerce  unites  prejudiced,  that  wisdom  is  stamped,  in 

*  man  to  man,  breaks  the  bounds  which  indelible  characters,  on  the  most  minutc- 

“  s.'icrcd  Leisure  there  resides,  fathomless  Occan  forPis  to  Separate  him  and  unheeded  object  in  nature,  as  well 

Musing  111  his  clcistcr  pule.  from  social  intercourse,  and  brings  the  as  on  the  most  grand  1^ — and  calling  them, 

Again  1  view  fair  Leakni no’s  spirv  seats,  ■  ,  production,  ol  Varied  climes  to  his  leet.  m  irresistible  language,  to  adore  the 
Again  her  ai.cleni  elms  oVriiang  my  head.  Geography  likewise  is  placed  in  her  pro-  Deity  in  his  works,  and  repress  their  ar^ 

Again  lur  votary  Co!:tenip!uuui  meets.”  pgj.  tfc  sphere,”  and  the  “  boundaries”  rogant  murmurs. 

MASON.  of  her  possessions  are  fixed  by  Astrono-  “Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  Hi.i 
In  my  last  paper,  I  entered  on  the  sub-  niv,  in  “  conjunction”  with  Geometry.  praise!”!)  -  .  ,  .  . 

ject  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  im-  When  man  turns  from  creation  in  ge-  .  flourishes  with  renewed 

prove  and  enlarge  the  mind,  which  the  neral,  to  view  more  particularly  his  own  '^^gour,  by  the  assi^ance  of  Chemistry  ; 
limits  ot  a  single  essay  w’ould  not  permit  structure,  he  is  compelled  to  acknow-  ,8ome  of  the  niost  intractable  dis- 

me  to  finish  I  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  ledge,  that  he  is  ieariully  and  won-  c^ses  which  agonize  the  human  frame, 
course  of  these  desultory  reflections  to  derfully  madc,”t  The  delightful,  in-  >  deleterious  influence  trv  . 

elucidate  it  further,  and  in  the  language  terestiug,  and  instructive  study  of  Ana-  i  ‘I’e  power  which  the  Pneumatic  system 
of  the  t/hinei  of  the  present  day,  “I  tomy,  will  exhibit  to  the  astonished  !  o*  the  latter  affords  toman.  Lnder  the 
shall  conclude  them  with  some  practical  perceptions  of  the  inquirer  into  nature,  pressme  of  disease  and  languor, 
inferences  and  remarks.”  , ,  cc  ■  .  unlocks  her  coffers,  and  “  exhibits  ’ her 

Of  all  the  varied  branches  of  science,  I  “  How  cc*;»/’//tv.7e,  how  -tvoudefutisinzu  !  grateful  stores  ;  humanity  lilts  again  hei 

ASTRONOMY  is  the  most  enlarged,  diffu-  j  “  i*assi no  wonder  IIL,  who  made  him  such  I  I  drooping  head,  and  smiles  are  visible  on 
sive,  and  grand  !  Under  its  guidance—  j  ‘‘ the  pale  and  faintly-blushing  cheek  ofre- 
w'iih  its  powerful  aid,  man  is  taught  a  !  To  trace  the  circulation  of  the  alter-  turning  health. 

lesson,  humbling  to  pride,  mortifying  I  nately  cerulean lind  crimson  current — to  It  is  entirely  needless  to  view  the 
to  vanitv*.  His  eve  is  directed  to  \dew  I  remark  w'ith  attentive  eye,  the  various  tendency  of  the  other  branches  of  scien- 
other  worlds  besides  this  liltif  point,  on  j  dejestion,  and  tific  knowledge.  The  very  imperfect 

which  so  many  schemes  are  proposed _ I  other  functions  of  animal  life,  and  to  ob-  and  cursory  description  here  given  of  a 

so  many  differences  exist,  between  his  i  serve, '7c»///i  the  slender  tie  of  I  t  tw,  will  cpnvince  tho.se  who  aro  o- 

fellow-creaturcs,  concerning  the  posses-  ;  our  existence,  compared  with  whicfi,  -  pen  to  conviction,,  that  Science  will,  in 
sion  of  riches,  titles,  and  property,  which  I  **  The  spider’s  nust  attenuated  tlirc*iJ  the  most  powerfuL  manner,  enable  inau 

in  the  scale  of  creation  arc  unperceived— -  !  coni,  is  cable,  —————  elevate  his  mind  far  above  this  sphere 

in  whose  vast  extent,  if  the  world  were  surely  cannot  be  degrading  to  the  ration-  of  grosser  attractions.  To  be  ignorimt 
annihilated,  nay — the  millions  of  w’orlds  al  mind,  nor  unworthy  of  the  exercise  i  of  its  grand  truths,  and  mscnsible 'to  its 
that  surround  us,  or,  indeed,  what  our  of  its  noblest  faculties:  the  most  care-  !  beauties,  when  knpw'ledge.is.  readily  ob- ’ 
finite  conceptions  imagine  to  be  the  uni^  less  appeal  to  its  sense  of  delight  must  I  lained  by  resolution  and  perseverance, 
verse,  no  loss  COUI.D  be  recognis-  powerfully  evince  their  contrary  tenden-  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  cuU 
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the  mind. 

s.'icrcd  Leisure  there  resides, 

Musing  ill  his  clci.vcr  jiule. 

^Vrapt  in  a  deep  soleninit/  of  shade, 

Again  1  view  fair  Learning’s  spiry  seats,  ‘ 
Again  herai.cleni  elms  o’erliang  my  head. 
Again  lur  vofary  Cor.tenp.'utiui  meets.” 

MASON. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  entered  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  im- 

^  a  ft  .1  ••  l*l-« 


of  the  divines  of  the  present  day,  “  I 
shall  conclude  them  with  some  practical 
inferences  and  remarks.” 


verse^  no  loss  COULD  be  recognis- I  powerfully  evince  their  contrary 


i:d  !  '1  he  purer  c^'c  of  Philosophy  be-  cy.  pablc,  and  a  base  submission  to  the  most 

holds,  beyond  ovr  narrow  sphere  of  vi-  If  he  can  “  abstract”  himself  from  the  abject  slaver}’.*  • 

sion,  ether  systems,  infinitely  uistant  circles  of  dissipation  and  frivolit}  ,  and  ti  gut  there  are,  who  deem iheraselveswost  free, 
from  those  w'hich  we  see  around  us  :  not  permit  sensible  objects  to  attract  his  “  wuen  they,  within  this  gross  and  vUjble  sphere, 

merely  solar  s}  tlc*ms,  but  systems  of  1  wandering  attention,  he  will  find  him-  “  Chain  down  the  winged  THorem  ;  scoffing  as- 

soLAR  systems!  Dispersed  in  the  im-  self,  placed  without  the  aid  of  the  visi-  „  ^  2. 

mensity  ol  space,  they  perform  their  ors  ot  fancy,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast of  leaniedph^^^^^ 
proper  revolutions  in  regular  and  exact  ro/ort/,  in  which  the  “  processes”  of  Na-  •  .  '  .  -  u  ••  i 

succtsslon,  by  the  divine  command  of  lure  are  perpetually  carried  forward — in  Despondence  is  e\ er  banished. from 
ihe  Almighty  Architect,  unknow  n  to  which,  every  instant,  bodies  are de-  the  drooping  mind,  by  the  contemplation 
us,  unmarked  by  our  observation,  un-  composed,”  and  their  elements  re-unite  wonders. of  Nature,  Art*. 

Jescribable  by  cur  powers  of  dfscrip-  into  different  forms  ;  while  these  in  their  : 

lion,  and  unimagined  by  our  fancy.  turn  submit  to  chemic  “  affinities,!’  un-  j  see”  his  creatures.  shall  not  he  who 

Intimately  connected  with  Asirono-  dergo  new  d  combinations,”  and  pro-  j  made  the  ear,  hear  ’  the  petitions  of  sup- 
ny,  is  Chronology  ,*  so  useful  in  ascer-  duce  ne.w  results.  Without  this  alien-  plicating  piety  of  suffering,  innocence, 
aining  doubtful  points  and  clrcnmstan*-  tion,  the  most  important  facts  lie  before  of  unprotected  virtue  he  that  teach- 
:es  in  Ancient  Histor}-  ;  most  of  the  re-  j  him,  neglected  and  unperceived;  nei-  eth  man  knoivledge,  slUill  not  he  k7\0'^\]. 
:ords  of 'whose  events,  have,  lonjr  since,  ther  afforcling-him  the  means  for  iucieas-  our  thpugnts,  pur  wants,  our  wishes . 


mtnsi 


“  Biit  some  there  are,  who  dcemiheraselvesinost  (tee,. 
“  When  they,  within  this  gross  and  visjble  sphere, 

“  Chain  down  the  WINGED  THorenr;  scoffing  as¬ 
cent, 

ProiiJ  in  threir  meanifiess  >  aadeArmM'isfa  tley  cbcat 


proper  revolutions  in  regular  and  exact  >  ratory,  in  wnicn  me  “ processes  '  or  ISa- 
succession,  by  the  divine  command  of  lure  are  perpetually  carriedjbrward — in 
the  Almighty  Architect,  unknown  to  which,  every  instant,  bodies  are  '  “  de- 
us,  unmarked  by  our  observation,  un-  composed,”  and  their  elements  rc-unite 
describable  by  our  powers  of  descrip-  into  different  forms  ;  while  the^e  in  their 
tion,  and  unimaginecl  by  our  fancy.  turn  submit  to  chemic  “  affinities,!’  un- 

Intimately  connected  with  Asirono-  dergo  new  d  combinations,”  and  pro- 
my,  is  Chronology  ;  so  useful  in  ascer-  duce  n^.w  results.  Without  this  atien- 
taining  doubtful  points  and  clrcnmstan*-  tion,  the  most  important  facts  lie  before 
ces  in  Ancient  Histor}-  ;  most  of  the  re-  him,  neglected  and  unperceived ;  nei- 
cords  of  'whose  events,  have,  long  since,  ther  affording-him  the  means  for  iucieas- 
- - L— _ _ ing  the  number  of  his  comforts,  nor  ad- 

•  Ps£lm.v:iii.  .3.  4.  —  ^ - - — — - - 

•f  Piilm  cxvxix.  11.  I  i  ou  ig. 


II  Thoaisoiu  Uynni  oa  tlie  Sciv&Ui’.s.  _ _ 

*  St.  J.>h'a  ill.  ly*  -j"  Sou. hey.  Psaiin Aj;iir.9 
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'  'i'iiz  moit  consolotary  truth  which  our 
Holy  Christian  Faith  aftbrcls  us,  the 
^^rospcct  ot  a  future  state,  is  also  evinc¬ 
ed  by  a  circumspective^  view  of  natural 
0;:jcct3  with  the  of  hclance  :  so  many 
symbols  and  ronfirmntions  arc  visible, 
that  Doubt  rapidly  llces  away  before  the 
powter  of  conviction.  ’  While  we  behold, 
with  f]lowmg:  emotiom,  and  attentive 
consideration,  v  the  vast  blue  expanse, 
the  glittering  inyr4ads  of  worhls  which 
roll  silentiy  above,  moving  around  their 
cfijTiu:— the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons — and  the  renovation  of  Na- 
ttire,  all  these  declare  its  certainty,  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  importance. 

If  such  be  the  wonders,  such  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  scientific  truth,  and  such  the 
benevolence  of  the  Grand  Centre  of  e- 
ternal  rectitude,  how  must  our  ardent 
imagination  be  enkindled  with  new  addi¬ 
tions  of  a  seraphic  flame,  and  our  vani- 
tv  and  arrogance  “  humbled  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  Odd  d  hen  let  us 
ytlcnti^  adore  liis  inimitable  perfections, 
whom  tlic  least  of  His  works  declares 
to  bo  h\finltt'Uj  perfect ;  and  if  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  soul  muHt  have  utterance, 
let  us  mingle  a  pious  awe,  and  reveren¬ 
tial  fear,  with  our  effusions  of  rapturous 
love  and  praise  I 

'Tilts  wibE  is  the  ine:thaustible  scene 
of  wonder  and  contemplation  !  Thus  co¬ 
pious  arc  the  materials  for  utility  and  a- 
mdsement !  And  can  any  person,  on 
viewing  the  vas^  field  before  him — that 
fiefd^  through  which  he  .may  trace 
his  Cursory  or  his  accurate  and  direct 
path,  to  rnark^  each  moment,  new  beau¬ 
ties — behold  wonder  upon  wonder  rise — 
and  magnificence  croud  on  magnificence, 
can  Tie  complain  of  meeting  few  sour¬ 
ces  of  amdsement  and  instruction  I  Can 
he  attem])t  or  dare  to  vindicate  the  idle¬ 
ness  of  a  melanchcdy  ubbtraction,  and 
presume  to  refute  the  culpability  of  a  de¬ 
graded  inattention  to  the  scenery  around 
him?  Justice  denies  tlie  com|)laint :  Ar¬ 
rogance  herself  is  abashed  ! — “  I  sincere¬ 
ly  pity  jlie  man,”  says  ^Stkrni:,  “  who 
can.  travel  ffoin  Dan  to,  Bcersheba,  and 
cry  out  “  all  is  J?(ir‘renJ*^ 

If  this  scene,  therefore>  contain  so 
infinite  aniirnber  of  beauties,  and  views 
of  majestic  splendour,  where  the  sun  in 
serene  brighfncJss., shines  on. the  “just 
and  unjust’ %-whefe  the  arch  of  the  co¬ 
venant,  with  its  soft  colours,  expands 
before  the  sight,  how  glorious  must  be 
tkc..  jcspiendence  of  that  noon-day,  0:f 
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which  this  stage  of  existence  is  but  the 
faint  dawning! — [*  how  'superior  that 
light,  which  shall  illumine  and  increase 
eternal  lustre  !  when  the  grand  stupen¬ 
dous  plan  of  the  Almighty,  now  hidden 
froniour  perceptions,  will  be  exhibited 
to  our  astonished  eyes,  in  all  its  varied 
relations,  and  become  a  source  of  enrap¬ 
tured  admiration,  through  the  boundless 
succession  of  the  untried  periods  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  future  state. 

Whither,  then,  ye  .who  float  down  the 
stream  of  time,  without  attempting  to 
resist  those  dangerous  currents  which 
cross  and  impede  yotir  progress  to  the 
haven  of  peace — whither  are  your 
thoughts  directed  ?  O  !  turn  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  these  important  truths: 
and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  fu¬ 
ture  welfare,  study  them  with  attention  : 
and  they  will  preserve  your  frail  barks 
from  destruction  on  those  rocks,  quick¬ 
sands,  and  shoals,  which  you  will  una¬ 
voidably  meet  in  the  ocean  of  life. 


“  Ev’hnow  your  fancied  perils  fill  the  mind  ; 

“  The  secret  rock,  rou^h  wave,  and  ris.ng  wind  ; 

“  The  *boal,iO  treacherous,  near  the 'c.npting  land  ; 

“  Th’  ingulphing  whirt|>ool,  and  the  n\:ullcv:ii:g  sand."\ 

In  being  directed  to  meditate  on  the 
rapturous  objects  of  Nature,  and  havin^g 
sonu^  of  its  beauties  pointed  out,  the 
same  extatic  emotions  will  be  produced 
in  the  bosom,  which  animated  a  celebrated 
painter  j||  who,  when  a  brother  artist  who 
did  not  know  him,  was  exhibiting  in  a 
country  foreign  to  his  own,  the  exqui¬ 
site  touches  visible  on  a  fine  piece  of 
painting,  exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  joy — 
“It  is  needless,  i  too  am  a  painteh,’* — 
I  too  can  participate  in  the  delights  which 
a  painter  can  feel :  and  man  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  cry  out  “  I  too  am  a  man ;  1 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  pleasure  ;  I  also 
possess  the  feelings  of  a  human  being, 

From  vhis  brief  view  of  the  principles 
of  science,  and  its  power  to  produce  e- 
motions,  not  only  of  calm,  undescriba- 
ble  pleasure,  but  tlie  w'arm  admiration, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  a  copious  fund  of 
inferences  and  remarks  is  presented  to 
our  jioticc,  and*  deep  consideration.  I 
shall,  how'ever,  confine  myself  to  a  few, 
and-  in  my  Concluding  paper,  endeavour 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  proper  use  of 
knowledge,  and  its  multiplied  advanta¬ 
ges- 

N.  O. 


iTAwisthebiid  of  being,  the  dtm  dawn, 

“  ti>e  twilight  of  our  day.*’  —  Youno. 

Vide  also  Dr.  Smith’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  14.  Am.  cd. 
j  .Savage.  |j  Corregio. 
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In  haste,  deaxFd,  a  line  1  send 

.  'I'o  giett  your  would-Lc  witty  friend  ; 

But  not  to  waste  my  ink  and  time 
To  teach  him  spit”  cr“  rhyme.’* 

The  first  -iie  understands  (we  see)  — 

The  last’s  a  task  tb6  great  for  r*:e  : 

“  Genius”  ifctlf  woulJ  dcein.it  hard 
To  chaiage  u  blackhead  to  a  bard. 

1  do  not  aim  to  he  sublime, — 

“Of  simples”  1  comjwse  my  ihyir.c ; 

TLcj!  best  w  il  iuit  )6;a  shallow  pate 
Not  fitted  fer  protbui.der  freight, 

For  none  but  I’hos’s  “  dullness”  finds 
“  Ob.scurit>”in  “  Switch’s”  lines. 

'  * Tis  plain  enough  to  all,  beside 

That  they  are  clear  and  “  well  applied;*’ 
Thclf  “  mcatting”  then  you  need  not  teach 
All  know  the  virtues  of  a 

.4  *4 

swiTCir. 

C&iniruy  C<Tr,er,  10  o’c.c'fA 

I  OR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

A  fire-side  being  a  comfortable  place 
during  this  inclement  season,  I  shall’ take 
my  scat  at  yours,  for  a  moment,  while  I 
relate,  some  family  anecdotes  by  m  ay  of 
conversation,  and  information  for  those 
who  have  only  considered  ^fexv  advanta¬ 
ges  resulting  from  the  important  discove¬ 
ry  of  Vaccination. 

Every  writer  upon  the  subject,  men¬ 
tions  certain  pustules,  and  pimples,  which 
usually  appear,  and  we  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  an  able  penman,  for  believing 
the  Vaccine  matter  procured  in  London, 
is  infinitely  more  productive,  than  that  of 
Chester,  which  only  leaves  an  hard  ulcer 
in  the  part  innoculated,  tedious  and  dii- 
ficult  to  cure — indiflferent  climates  I  pre* 
sumc  the  effects  will  vary — but  in  ours, 
it  not  only  prevents  that  fell  enemy  to 
beauty,  the  small-pox,  but  at  the  precise 
moment  of  Vaccination  (provided  you 
have  procured  the  vaccine  from  the  office 
of  Institution  in  New-York,  or  the  first 
physici'ans  in  Philadelphia)  you  introduce 
the  Itch,  Sivine,  Kine,  and  Cat-pock  into 
the  system,  as  1  can  prove  from  present 
instances  in  my  own  family, — I  speak 
from  experience,  therefore  reasonably 
hope  attention,  and  should  any  one  feel 
inclined  to  infidelity  respecting  my  asser¬ 
tions,  let  him  come  and  examine  my  four 
children  now  in  the  height  of  each  above 
mentioned  disorder.  Their  father  who, 
never  thinks  too  deeply,  wished  them  ih- 
noculated  according  to  the  mode  folloM’- 
cd  by  his  grand-mother,  and  daily  exe¬ 
crates  the  vile  consequences  as  he  calls 
them  of  Vaccination  ;  but  I  tell  him 
people  are  always  liable  to  those  erup¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  have  them  all  together  in  infan- 
cy.-^However  there  is  no  convincing ob- 
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people,  and  the  other  day  tvhen  I 
was  shaving  oft  the  hnir  of  my  two  eldest 
girls,  he.Btood  like  a  statue  with  fokled 
armsi,  until  I  laid  asidd  Anna  Maria  Vic^ 
<or/Vi  ringlets  to  add  to  iny  auburn  fri*' 
aettc,  when  he  darted  his  grey  eyes  upon 
me  with  an  expression  I  shall  carefully 
remember  in  my  next  curtain  lecture. — 
My  children  to  own  the  trutlv,  look  like 
so  many  infant  Jobs,  and  the  bladder  caps 
I  am  obiigcil  to  tie  over  their  sore  heads, 
are  certainly  less  becoming,  than  their 
natural  curls,,  but  the  inconvenience  is 
only  for  t!jf  present,  their  hair  will  grow 
the  faster  for  being  shorn,  and  Doctor 
■  ■  a^^ures  me  that  they  have  taken 
the  Vaccine  so  charmingly  that  they  may 
not  only  smell  to  open  vials  of  the  smalU 
)K)X  matter,  but  take  pinch  after  pindi  up 
their  i[K>$es  without  the  least  danger. 

I  will  now  Mr.  Editor  take  my  leave, 
entreating  my  testimony  maybe  publish¬ 
ed  as  highlv  approving  the  important  dis* 
(;overy  of  Vaccination,  and  while  preju¬ 
diced  persons  attempt  to  decry  it,  let  ilvera 
at  least  allow  it  preserves  beauty,  which 
ought  to  be  the  lar&t,  the  earliest  care  of 
a  fond 

ANXIOUS  MOTHER. 

lj805. 

Mr.  Editor, 

The  title  of  your  paper,  ‘  The  //Ve- 
i/Ve*,'  haa  led  me  into  a  series  of  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  present  season,  whiclr,  Ijy  its 
intense  coldness,  makes  the  Fire-side  so 
very  agreeahh*.  There,  w  hile  tlie  bleak 
North  West  blows  its  chilling  blast,  or 
the  North  East  pours  forth  in  icy  show¬ 
ers,  I  sit  at  case  ;  and  while  enjoying  the 
agreeable  warmth  of  my  parlour,  almost 
forget  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  world 
locked  up  with  the  frozen  bars  of  gloomy 
W’inter.  But  here,  have  not  I, — have 
not  many,  reason  to  upbraid  our  forget¬ 
ful  hearts,  and  sa}',  where  is  thy  gratitude 
to  him  who  clothes,. feeds  ancl  warms 
thee  ?  Why  restrain  the  grateful  aspira¬ 
tions  of  praise  to  him  who  rules  the  uni¬ 
verse  with  a  nod  ;  who  setteth  the  nations 
in  lainilies  ;  who  saith  unto  fire,  frost, 
thunder,  and  hail,  ye  are  my  servants,  and 
unto  the  fruitful  fields  produce  bread  for 
my  creature  man  ?  But,  w'lll  the  bare  a.s- 
piration  of  the  lips  please  him  who  is^ 
coniinually  loading  us  with  the  bounties 
of  his  providence  ?  Certainly  not.  To 
be  acceptable  they  must  proceed  from  a 
heart  actuated  byy!lVv principle  of.  Divine 
Love  ;  a  heart  which  from  a  grateful  bo¬ 
som  emits  its  thankful  adorations  to  that 
feeing  to  whom  it  feels  itself  indebted  for 


fcvery  enjoyment,  and  for  whom  it  has  a 
holy  reverential  Lave.  Aiul ,  can  tlio 
man 'who  lives  with  principles  dike  these 
fdrgct  that  he  lives,  not  to  XivQ  alone  ? 
Will  he  not  sad,  “It  is  tnie^  I  am  lull 
^^iand’abourrcl ;  but  thousands  live  around 
“'me,  and  arhong  those  thousands, 
“  there  are  mafiy  who  have  not  a  Firc- 
“  side. — ^Thei’r  hearths  are  empty,  a  chil¬ 
is  ling  sadness  pervades  their  habitations; 
“  v/hilc  meagre  hunger  haimts  those 
“  abodes  of  poverty.  Duty,  inclination, 
“  suffering  humanity’,  all  induce  me  to 
“  give  my  help  ;  It  .wHl  not‘  do  for  mo 
“  to  sav,  I  pit)'  y  ou  my  friends  and  I  de- 
“  sire  that  y  e  may  be  fed  and  clothed  ; 
“  I  must,  I  will  see  that  y’C  are  relieved.” 

..Yc  that  dwell  in  stately  habitations, 
surfonnded  not  only  with  the  necessa¬ 
ries,  J)ut  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  pause 
for  a  moment  ;  and  let  the  imaginary 
pleasures  that  arise  from  gaiety  and  vain 
amuacments,  give  way*  to  the  solid  sati.s- 
faction  which  will  flow  from  o]>cning  your  • 
liberal  hands  to  supply  the  needy  poor. 
Contemplate  the  scene  which  now  lies 
before  you.  Pinching  cold  has  closed 
many^  avenues  from. which  they  were 
wont  to  call  a  scanty  subsistence.  Let 
tlic  whistling  winds  with  hollow  sound, 
the  hills  of  snow  and  hail  that  lye  before 
your  doors,  with  a  river  arched  with  ice 
remind  you  of  tlac  suffering  poor*  ^In 
yonder  cottage  lies  a  man  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  illness,  near  him  sits  a  wife  la¬ 
menting  her  hard  condition,  surrounded 
by  six  small  children  ;  one  cries  ‘  mama 
give  me  bread  !*  another  sobs  with  numb¬ 
ing  cold.  She  sighs,  it  is  the  sigh  of 
poverty,  and  would  tell  them,  my  chil¬ 
dren  I  have  neither  bread  nor  wood,  hut 
fears  to  disturb  the  husband,  already  sink¬ 
ing  under  a  load  of  pain. 

Not  far  from  ihh  familyftives  another, 
a  widow  with  four  children.  She  has  a 
fire^side^  if  such  it  may  be  called.  Some 
weeks  past  she  had  a  small  parcel  of  wood, 
she  was  frugal  with  it,  but  it  is  now  all 
gone  ;  some  days  before  the  heavy  fall  of 
snow  she  consum-ed  the  last  &tick;  and' is 
now  sitting  over  a  few  embers  made  by 
the  quick  and  passing  blast  of  shavings, 
for  which  she  has  to  wade  and  toil  half  a 
mile  from  home.-  Work  she  would,  but 
work  cannot  bc  *had..  Di.scouraged  and 
cold  she  seeks  for  rest,*  but  finds  it  not. 
'i'he  covering  of  her  bed  is  far  too  scanty 
to  yield  her  proper  warmth,  and  the  pier¬ 
cing  cries  of  her  suffering  babes  forbid 
those  sorrowful  eyes,  that  sleep,  which 
her  weary  body  so  much  demands. 

In  Southwark  lives  alaboring  ni. an  with 


a  large  family  of  sm»ll  children.  From 
day  to  day  has  he  sought  employment  ; 
but  frozen  winter  has  cut  off  his  usual 
resources,  now  and  then  he  finds  a  job 
which  scarce  yields  "enough  to  feed  his 
family,  with  the  coarsest  fare.  \  Five-^idc 
would  be  to  them,  a  great  relief,  but  this 
they  ar«  seldom  favored  with. — Oft,  • 
pinched  with  cold,  has  the  wife  with 
anxious  looks  watched  the  door,  hoping 
to  see  her  husljand  return  with  the  new.s 
of  something  to  make  a  comfortable 
Fireside,  and  as  dft  looked  in  vain  ;  on 
his  return  the  reply  still  is,  “  times  are 
hard  and  work  la  scarce.”  Do  anv  think 
tliesc  talcs  too  woeful  to  be  true,  let  me 
beg  them  not  to  believe  them  as  merely 
the  effusions  of  a  moment,  i.et  me  in¬ 
treat  them  to  take  tho  trouble  to  visit 
among  the  poor,  and  I  am  sure,  that,  so 
far  from  thinking  the  features  too  strongly 
marked,  they^  will  say,  “  they  are  not 
equal  to  what  our  own  eyes  have  seen.” 

Ve  tender  hearted  females,  whose  bo¬ 
soms  heave  and  whose  eyes  are  suflused 
with  the  pearly  tear  on  reading  the  delu¬ 
sive  tale  of  some  pathetic  romance  ;  let 
me  plead  with  you,  the  cause  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  poor  ;  you  have  hearts  formed  for 
sympathy, — sympathise  with  the  desti¬ 
tute  widow, — the  helpless  orphan.  Think 
for  a  moment  on  their  case  at  this  very 
inclement  season — ^pity  them,  and  stretch 
forth  the  tender  hand  of  charity^.— Will 
your  feeling  hearts  stoop  to  plead  that 
you  cannot  afford  it  No,  they  will  not 
— economise  in  your  dress  to  save  for 
the  poor  ;  when  at  the  milliners  in  place 
of  paying^uc  or  ten  dollars  for  a  trifling 
plume  or  feather,  or  of  spending  pounds 
lor  needless /arc,  resolve  to  give  the  money 
to  the  poor  ;  and  thus  cherish  and  culti-  ■ 
vate  the  finer  feelings  of  y’our  hearts, — 
tho3e  delightful  sensations  which  accom¬ 
pany 'the  benevolent  designs  of  the  up¬ 
right  mind. — Do  you  say  we  intend  to 
do  it, — now  then  make’ the  serious  reso¬ 
lution,  Test  your  designs  should  vanish 
with  the  rising  morn — seek  for  objects 
of  your  charity,  you  need  not  despair  of 
finding  them, — they  are  numerous — ma¬ 
ny  of  your  sex*  are  now  engaged  in  the 
plea*sing  employment,  and  no  doubt  reap  ' 
a  plenteous  harvest  of.  sweet  reflections 
for  the  Evening  Fireside,  Young  gcii-  ' 
tlemen  will  ye  be  behind  hand  with  your  ’ 
benevolence  ?  wiT!  you  plead  inability  ? 
think  for  a  moment  on  the  many  dollars 
you  now  throw  away  for  an  extra  glass  of 
wine,  or  slippery  (if  not  toiling)  pleasure, 
of  gliding  for  an  hour  through  the  streets 
in  a  sleigh  ;  you  then  feel  what  it  is  to  * 
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want  a  Fire^side^ — remember  the  poor, 
for  many  of  them  have  it  not. 

PHILANTHROPIST. 
7t/«.10,1805.  •  , 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDR. 

The  following  c j  istle  on  courtship  was  read  the 
other  e\'cn:ng  in  a  s  K:ial  little  circle,  much  to  our 
arnisement.  At  our  se]>arating,  1  requested  a  copy, 
which  its  fair  j>os»e58or  kindly  granted  me.  No  au¬ 
thor’s  name  was  attached  to  it,  and  therefore  hoping 
no  evil  \V'dl  arise  firom  its  ptiblication,  1  send  it  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  yowr-'*  Fire-side.”  Irlitts  already  fiimislied 
a  small  company  trith  much  innocent  diversion  ;  you 
may  if  you  please  extend  it  to  a  large  one,  yours, 

AMICI  s. 

A  BRIEF  EPISTLE  ON  COURTSHIP. 

DEAR  FRIEND, 

i*ve  had  a  thought  or  two  cf  late 
Respecting  Courtship,  and  1  seem  inclin’d,  • 

To  let  thee  know  a  little  of  my  mind, 

About  that  awkward,  purgatorial  state. 

If,  haply  anxious  to  obtain  a  wife, 

Sontc  seeking  youth  should  try  thy  Itand  to  gain, 
I  know  thou  would’stnot  trltte  with  his  pain  ; 
Nor  waste  in  courtship  half  the  morn  of  life. 

How  blest  mankind,  »f  all  the  race  were  so  ! 
'What«yoi/(J»f  andyirari  what  risque  of  limbs  and  life 
By  land  and  wa.er,  to  ubtain  a  Wife, 

Some  poor  a.'Bicted  oiortals  undergo ! 

What  nameless  pangs  the  wretched  mortal  proves 
Who,  sadly  smitten,  tries  in  \'ain  to  llnd 
A  pnqwr  method  to  unfold  his  mind  ; 

Or  him  his  wishes  to  the  maid  he  loves  ! 

An  adting  licart  with  brazen  front  to  hide — 
With  outward  smiles  to  veil  internal  woe — 

Witii  stammering  tongue  pco|x>iuid  the  or  ao, 
To  do'alJ  this-.— and  more — and  be  deni^. 

And,  lo  !  if  once  denied,  though  e’er  so  clever, 
Wide  tqireads  the  rumor  of  the  foul  defeat 
In  council  (lire  the  fenvde  des^KRs  meet 
And  doom  the  wretch  to  singleness  fore  /er  ! 

In  amorous  ditties,  if  he  mourn  his  doom. 

The  luckless  scrawl,  produced  in  evil  hour, 
l*roi)f  of  his  felly  and  lhey<//>  otic’rpou'cr, 

H  borne  in  triumpUroutuI  the  tittering  r(X)m.— 

1  would  not  wish  my  notions  to  be  known  ; 

But  truly,  I  have  thought,  the  iUs  that  wait 
Oii  Courtship,  are  so  numerous  and  so  great 
*Tis  better  far — to  let  the  thing  alone. 
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Adi)€rs!ty  promotive  of  Moralihjy  and 
beneficial  to  Maiu 

Enough  ha£  heaven  indulg’d  of  bliss  below, 

To  tempt  our  tarriaiice  in  this  Lov’d  retreat 

Enough  has  heaven  ordain’d  of  useful  woe. 

To  make  us  languisii  for  a  happier  seat.  Scott. 

Notwithstanding  it  nsay  appear  singular 
to  commend  what  every  one  is  studious 
to  avoid,  yel  I  shaU  venture  to  employ 
a  leisure  hour  in  attempting  to  prove 
that  wd  often  regard  as  an  enemy  that 
which^is  a  real  friend,  and  shun  as  a  poi¬ 
son  antidote  of  misery. 


1  hat  “  man  Is  a  short-sighted  being,’* 
is  a  trite,  but  true  acknowledgment ;  he 
is  prone  to  desire  those  things  which, 
when  possessed,  are  found  to  be  altogeth¬ 
er  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  and 
often  rejects  as  an  evil  the  “  blessing  in 
disguise.”.  Happiness  is  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  pursuit  with  every  rational  .crea¬ 
ture,  and  the  ways  in  which  we  pursue  it 
are  as  various  as  the  objects  which  differ¬ 
ent  individuals  deem  essential  to  their 
felicity..  Some  place  happiness  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetites ;  some  in 
the  echo  of  fame,  and  some' in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  riches  ;  but  perhaps  in  no¬ 
thing  are  we  more  generally  agreed,  than 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  attainment  of 
wealth. — The  gay  are  attracted  by  its  I 
glitter,  the  sensualist  is  allured  by  its  lux¬ 
uries  ;  the  indolent  pant  ufier’its  ease  ; 
the  ambitious  aspire  to  its  honors,  and 
even  the  philosopher  cannot  despise  its 
comforts.  Hence  we  see  why  so  many 
“  say  unto  gold  thou  art  my  hope,  and 
unto  fine  gold  thou  art  my  confidence  j” 
but  prosperity,  though  so  ardently  desired 
tends  to  defeat  its  owm  purposes  ;  it  soon 
produces  satiety,  and  Satiety  produces 
disgust. 

1‘hcre  are  many  evils  attendant  on 
prosperity  which  I  shall  endeavor  con¬ 
cisely  to  bring  into  view,  some  of  which, 
though  as  evidently  demonstrated  by  ex¬ 
pel  ience,  are  less  perceptible  to  the  young  i 
and  thoughtless.  In  the  first  . place  -it 
hardens  the  heart  and  renders  it  callous 
to  the  tender  feelings  of  syihpathy.  and 
compassion.  And  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  that  he  who  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  pain  for  the  woes  of  another, 
is  dead  to  the  most  delicate  pleasure  of 
the  soul  ;  that  which  renders  him  un¬ 
feeling  the  one,  necessarily  deprives  him 
pf  the  enjoyment  of  the  other. 

In  the  next  place,  prosperity  is  an  ene¬ 
my  to  morality.  In  the  full  tide  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  mind  relaxes  from  the  arduous 
pursuit  of  virtue  ;  it  floats  along  regard¬ 
less  of  danger,  and,  gradually  forgetting 
the  transitory  nature  of  human  life,  clo¬ 
ses  the  eye  of  circumspection,  and  is 
finally  benumbed  to  the  finer  sense  of 
moral  rectitude.  It  unnerves  ihejarm  of 
labor  by  removing  the  strongest  motives 
of  toil. — It  infects  its  favorites  with  the 
baleful  poisons  of  indolence  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  throws  down  the  wall  of  health,  and 
leaves  them  a  prey  to  disease  and  pre¬ 
mature  deatii. — It  is  unfriendly  to  devo¬ 
tion  ;  for  in  the  day  of  prosperity  we 
strangely  forget  the  giver,  and  repose 
oursclvea  in  the  gift. — VVe^seem  to  act 


by  the  rule'  of  contraries  ;  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  are  our  temporal  blessings,  the 
more  we  neglect  our  Benefactor  and  re¬ 
pay  kindness  with  ingratitude.  Even 
the  hoary  veteran  in  the  cause  of  piety  is 
endangered  when  she  smiles  ;  for  her 
touch  is  enchantment,  and  happy  is  it 
for  him  who  remains  uncorrupted  under 
her  reign. — It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  he  who  is  surrounded  by  affluence 
and  splendor  can  feel  so  dependant  on 
j  ProvideneVj  as  the  poor  man  who  is  not 
I  provided  for  the  morrow,  but  who  is 
more  conspicuously  fed  from  the  hand  of 
His  goodness. 

Prosperity  attaches  us  to  this  world 
and  veils  from  our  view  the  glories  of  a 
better  ;  and  “  Oh  death  !  how  bitter  is 
the.  remembrance  of  thee  to  the  man 
that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions  ;  to 
the  man  that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and 
I  that  hath  “  prosperity  in  all  things 
It  destroys  our  relish  for  the  pleasures 
of  immortality  ;  makes  calamity  bitter, 
and  death,  dreadful.  He  that  is  nursed 
in  her  lap  looks  askance  on  the  diitresses 
of  his  neighbour,  and  willingly  shuts  his 
eye  on  his  own  approaching  troubles. — 
He  meets  sickness  and  death  witli  sur¬ 
prize  and  with  terror  !  Alas  !  he  is  not 
fortified  to  bear  the'pains  of  the  former, 
and  is  unprepared  for  the  ‘consequences 
of  the  latter. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  adversity.  For  though  we  nat¬ 
urally.  shrink  from  affliction  ;  yet  the 
goodness  of  Providence  is  no  where 
more  manifest  than  in  the  kind  intermix¬ 
ture  of  prosperity  with  adversitv.  Suc¬ 
cess  stimulates  to  action  ;  gives  confi¬ 
dence  to  enterprize  ;  and  rewards  indus¬ 
try.  Disappointment  moderates  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  pursuit,  inspires  with  caution,  and 
turns  the  view  of  the  mind  to  that  hap¬ 
pier  region  where  no  desire  is  unsatisfied; 
no  contingency  can  rob  us  of  enjoyment  ; 
no  act  of  piety  shall  lose  its  reward. 

Under  the  discipline  of  affliction,  wc 
are  taught  the  most  interacting  truths  ; 
truths  which  “  he  that  hath  nothing  to 
vex  him”  cannot  peiTeive.  d'hen  wc 
see  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  to  confer 
happiness.  We  look  with  indiflerence 
on  the  vain  glitter  of  the  world,  and  we 
are  led  to  expect  felicity  from  the  onlv 
source  of  unmixed  delight.  The  moral 
duties  rise  in  importance  before  our 
view,  and  rcHgious  obligation  is  regarded 
as  a  sacred  tie. 

Philosophers  say  that  pleasure  is ‘only 
perceived  as  it  is  contrasted .^vith  pain  ; 

•  *  Ecclesiasticus  xli.  vtn  l  '  '  „ 
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that  ease  is  only  enjoyed  as  the  feward 
of  toil  ;  that  health  is  only  prized  by  the 
child  of  sickness,  and  that  gratification 
is  indebted  to  abstinence  fpr  its  relish. 
Here  then  is  a  moral  reason  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  afllictien  ;  for  without  it 
our  greatest  comforts  would  soon  be¬ 
come  insipid  ;  and  we  should  waste  the 
little  period  of  life  in  torpid  insensibility. 

Let  us  then  no  longer  view  the  seem¬ 
ing  evils  of  life  with  dejection  or  melan¬ 
choly  ;  but  rather  as  the  kind  chastise¬ 
ments  of  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  ; 
knowing,  that  “  these  light  afflictions, 
(which  arc  but  for  a  moment)  shall  work 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.”  Thus  shall  we  with¬ 
out  murmuring  accept  the  infusion  of  bit¬ 
ter  into  the  cup  of  our  existence,  and 
happily  know,  that  cheerful  resignation 
can  allay  the  poignancy  of  grief,  and 
humble  acquiescence  gild  with  serenity 
and  peaqe,  the  hour  that  was  devoted  to 
sorrow. 

VAUOLJt. 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FlItE-SlD£. 

Haviingbeen  under  some  doubt  myself, 
and  knowing  some  others  to  have  been 
also  in  doubt  respecting  the  subject  of 
regulating  time  by  the  sun  and  stars,  I 
enclose  for  your  paper,  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  Ferguson,  which  sets  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  true  light.  1  he  common  idea 
is,  that  the  time  is  accurate,  which  is 
shewn  by  the  sun’s  coming  upon  a  true 
meridian;  but  this  is  an  error;  as  the 
sun  when  it  rises  or  sets  too  slow  or  fast, 
must  equally  culminate,  or  pass  the  me¬ 
ridian  too  slow  or  fast.  'I'l  uc  time,  or 
other  equated  time  must  be  obtained  b) 
comparing  the  time  keeper  with  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  stars;  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  comparing  the  sun’s  jiassing  the 
meridian,  with  the  tables  oj  equation^  I 
found  for  eaci)  day  in  the  Almanac. — The 
])assage  of  the  star  Alioth^  as  indicated 
in  the  Almanacs,  is  when  the  season  ad¬ 
mits  of  observing  its  lower  passage  over 
the  meridian,  the  readiest  way,  to  such 
as  have  not  a  meridian  line,  or  dial  truly 
set,  of  obtaining  the  time  In*  the  stars. 
To  such  as  know  that  star,  and  have  a 
window  fronting  toward  the  north,  a 
plumb  line,  cutting  it  and  the  polai  star, 
will  be  an  easy  method  to  ascertain  its 
passage  over  the  meridian.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  obtaining  equated  onirue 
time,  by  comparing  the  apparent  rising 
or  setting  of  the  sun,  with  the  tables  of 
equation,  is  a  practicable,  but  less  accu¬ 
rate  one.  It  is  better  howevel*  than  the 


careless  one  of  regulating  time  pieces  by 
the  apparent  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun, 
only.  Such  a  practice  is  sure,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  to  make  the  generality  of 
the  country  time,  different  from  the  city 
time,  if  my  observations  have  been  cor¬ 
rect. 

“  If  through  a  small  hole  in  a  window 
shutter,  or  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  fixed’ 
j  to  a  window,  we  observe  at  what  time 
any  star  disappears  behind  a  chimney  or 
corner  of  a  house  at  a  little  distance,  and 
if  the  same  star  disappears  the  next  night 
5  min.  56  seconds  sooner  by  the  clock  or 
watch,  and  on  the  second  night  7  min. 
52  seconds  sooner,  the  third  nigiit  1 1 
min.  48  seconds  sooner  and  so  on,  it  is 
an  infallible  sign  that  the  machine  goes 
true  ;  otherwise  it  does  not  go  true  ;  and 
must  be  regulated  accordingly ;  and  as 
the  disappearing  of  a  star  is  instantaneous 
we  may  depend  on  this  information  to 
half  a  second.  The  earth’s  motion  on  its 
axis  being  perfectly  uniform,  and  equal 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  sydereal  days 
are  always  precisely  of  an  con*'!  length; 
and  so  would  the  solar  ®r  natural  days  be, 
if  the  earth’s  orbit  were  a  perfect  circle, 
and  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit;  — 
Ijut^the  earth’s  diurnaTmotion  on  an  in¬ 
clined  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  in  an  el¬ 
liptic  orbitcause  the  sun’s  apparent  motion 
in  the  Heavens  to  be  unequal :  for  some¬ 
times  be  revolv'es  from  the*  meridian  to 
the  meridian  again  in  somewhat  less  than 
24  hours,  as  shewn  by  a  well  regulatecT 
clock, — and  at  other  times  in  somewhat 
more  ;  so  that  the  lime  shewn  by  an  e- 
qual  going  clock  &  a  true  sun  dial  is  neve? 
the  same  ;  but  on  four  days  of  the  year 
the  clock  if  it  goes  equally  and  true  all  the 
year  round,  will  be  before  the  sun  from  the 
2od  of  December  till  the  14th  of  April ; — 
from  that  rime  till  the  15th  ofjuneihesun 
will  be.  belorc  the  clock  ;  from  the  15th 
June  till  the  5 1st  of  August  the  clock 
will  be  before  the  sun,  and  from  thence 
to  the  23 d  December  the  sun  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  clock.” 

[/'er^''uso/i*s  Astroromi/.] 

[The  genius  and  piety  of  the  amiable  friend  of  the 
wcrdi\  Archbishop  of  ,Cambray  hflVe**  at  length 
»  j>la.:ed  her  high  in  the  rank  of  female  cxcell.nce. 
TIk*.  clouds  and  mists  which  obscured  the  bright¬ 
ness  pf  her  vinups,  while  liviug,  have  disap;>eared 
and  lefi  her  memory  as  celebraicJ  as  her  love  of 
retirement  was  myster'ious  ;  her  history  as  inter- 
.  eating  as  her  actions  were  misrepresented,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  her  opinions  as  just  as  the  ]>e<;uliarity  of  them 
in  France  in  her  day  was  striking.  If  Fenelon, 
the  literary  ornament  of  Europe,  ciistingu'.shed  for 
the  most  reined  philosophy,  were  again  alive,  he 
would  liave  reason  to  rejoice  that  others  are  spirit¬ 
ually  minded  enough  to  relish  those  pure  joys  of 


devotfon’w  litch  he  and  hh»  val*t.l>le  fi ’.end  were  too 
wise  to  sacrifice  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  a  licentious 
court. — It  gives  us  picture  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  publication  of  the  poems  of  Madame  de  la 
Mothc  Guion  translated  from  the  French  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Cowper,  Esq  author  of  the  Task.”  This 
work  is  neatly  printed  by  Kimber.  Conrad  S:  Co. 
and  forms  a  handsome  pocket  volume  from  which 
w’C  give  the  following  e-xtract.] 

THE  SWALLOW. 

I  am  f">nd  of  the  Swallow — I  learn  from  V.er  flight. 
Had  I  skill  to  improve  it,  a  lesson  of  Love  : 

Howseld  )mon  earth  do  we  see  hcral'ght ! 

She  d  we1l&  in  the  skies,  she  is  ever  abovc^ 

It  M  on  the  wing  that  she  takes  her  repose, 
Suspended,  and  ]>ois’d  in  she.regiui^s  of  a'n*, 

’  i'is  not  in  our  fields  that  her  sustenance  grows, 

It  is  wing’d  like  herself,  ’tis  ethereal  fare. 

Slw  comes  in  the  spring,  all  the  summer  she  stays, 
And  dreading  the  cold,  still  she  follows  the  sun.... 

So  true  to  our  Love,  we  should  covet  his  rays. 

And  the  place  where  he  shines  not,  inunediately  shun 

Our  light  should  be  Love,  and  our  no’urlshmerw 
pray’r; 

It  is  dangerous  food  that  we  find  upon  earth  ; 

'I'hc  fruit  of  tins  w'orld  is  beset  with  a  snare. 

In  itself  it  is  hnrtful,  as  vile  in  its  birth. 

’Tis  rarely,  if  ever,  she  settles  below. 

And  only  when  building  a  nest  for  her  young  : 

Were  it  not  for  her  brood  she  would  never  bestow 
A  thought  upon  any  thing  filthy  as  dung. 

Let  us  bave  it  ourselves  (’tis  a  mortal  abode) 

To  liask  ev’rv  moment  in  Infinite  Love  ; 

Let  u>riy  tl»e  dark  winter,  and  fellow  the  road 
T'nat  leads  to  the  day-s])ring  ap^icaring  above. 


[Whilst  endeavor  to  keep  ourselves 
aloof  from  the  turbid  atmosphere  In  which 
party  commotions  are  eugendered,  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  pleased  with  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity  by  whatever  paity  they  may 
be^expressed.  Hence  an  occasional  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  opinions  respecting  public 
measures  ought  not  to  consti’iied  into  ap¬ 
probation  or  dispprobation  of  any  party  sys- 
I  terns.  The  line  of  moderation  by  being 
straight  must  necessarily  at  times  intersect 
the  crooked  paths  of  excessive  opinions, — 
and  whilst  they,  who  are  warped  by  the  heat 
of  prejudice,  imagine  they  are  running  par- 
rallel  w'ith  rectitude,  they  deceive  themselves, 
and  see  not  the  spacious  interstices  that  will 
ever  remain  betwixt  truth  and  error. — The 
clause  in  our  I’resident’s  speech  relative  to 
our  connection  with  the  Indian  tribes,  be¬ 
speaks  a  policy  at  once  enligtlicncd  and  hu¬ 
mane.  T'lie  system,  of  fair  puixhase  and 
trade,  and  the  influence  obtainable  by  acts  of 
disinterested  friendship  are  in  themselves  so 
superior  to  the  old  ones  cf  injustice  and  war, 
that  the  Washington  administration  have 
deserved  much  commendation  for  the  Ifoeral 
views  they  entertained  and  phictiscd  towards 
those  unhappy  men  ;  and  llie  present  admi- 
niati*ation  are  likewise  praiseworthy  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  benevoleyit  policy.  We 
therefore  transcribe  the  clause  from  the 
speech  which,  though  not  very  recent,  will, 
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^we  trust,  pi uasc  Others  who  f^el  friendly  son- 
limcnis  towards  the  natives  of  our  country. 
Qu.tc.  V»  ould  not  the  interference  of 
, government,  uiih  a  view  to  introduce  the 
l>ractice  of  vaccine  innoculation  among  die 
Indian  tribes  be  productive  of  much  good? 
;md  be  attended  with  a  binding  and  grateful 
cncct,  ill  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  so  greatly  diminished  by  the 
virulence  of  the  small-pox,  the  ravages  of 
v'ar,  and  the  diflusion  of  spirituous  liquors 
.arrx.ngst  them  ?] 

With  the  Indian  tribes  established 
within  our  newly  acquired  limits,  1  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  open  conferences 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  neighbourly  relations 
bcuveen  us.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  learn¬ 
ed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
dispositions  are  generally  favorable  and 
friendly.  And  with  these  dispositions 
on  the*:r  side  we  have  in  our  hands  means 
vvhich  cannot  fail  us  for  preserving  their 
peace  and  friendship.  By  pursuing  an 
uniform  course  of  justice  towards  them, 
by  aiding -them  in  all  the  improvements 
which  may  better  their  condition  and, 
especially,  by  establishing  a  commerce  on 
terms  which  shall  be  advantageous  to 
them,  and  only  notlosipg  to  us,  and  so 
regulated,  at  tiiat  no  incendiaries,  of  our 
own,  ar  any  other  nation  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  disturb  the  natural  effects  of 
our.just  and  friendly  o^es.  We  may 
render  ourselves  so  necessary  to  their 
camfort,  and  prosperity,  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  (if  our  citii^ensfroni  their  discw  derly 
nieinbc  ri,  wuli  become  their  interest  aad 
their  voluntary  care.  Instead  tber^ore 
of  an  augmentation  of  a  military  force, 
proportioned  to  our  extension  of  fron¬ 
tier,  1  propose  a  moderate  enlargement 
of  the  capital,  employed  in  ahat  com¬ 
merce,  as  a  more  effectual,  economical, 
and  humane  instrument,  for  preserving 
peace  and  good  neighbourhood  wdththem. 

On  uhis  side  the  Mississippi  an  im¬ 
portant  rrllnquishmeiitof  native  title  has 
been  received  from  the  Datawares.  That 
tribe  desiring  to  extinguish  in  their 
people  the  spirit  of  hunting,  and  to  con¬ 
vert 'superfluous  lands  into  the  means  of 
improving'what  they  retain,  has  ceded  to 
.us  all  the  country  between  the  Wabash 
and  Ohio,  squth  of,  and  including  the 
road  from,  the  rapid  tow’ards  Vincennes*: 
for  w'hich  they  are  to  receive  annuities 
in  ^mnaals  and  implements  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This 
acquisition  is  importaint  not  only  for  its 
.extent  and' fertility  ;  but  as  fronting  three- 
hundred  Guiles  on  Ohio  and  near  half  that 
n  the  W  abasli,  the  produce  of  the  settled 


countries  descending*  thoSe  rivers  •will 
no  longer  pass  in  review  of  the  Indian 
frontier,  but  in  a  small  portion  ;  and  with 
the  cession  heretofore  made  by.  KhsUis-l 
kias,  neorrly I  consolidates iOijr  pOssessM^- 
north  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  very  respectable 
breadth  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi, 
'fhe  Piauk^jshaws  having  some  claim'  to 
the  country'  ceded  by  the  Delaware^  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  quiet  that  by  fair 
purchase  also. — 

Gfiaract^r  vf  £>r^  ychnson  bfj.  Sir  yoshva 
•  Retjnoids^ 

•  Speaking  of  his  own  discourses,  this 
great  artist  says,  whatever  merit  they' 
nave,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  ynea- 
sure,  to  the  education  which  I  maybe 
said  to  have  had  under  Dr.  Johnspn.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  though  it  certainly 
would  he  to  the  crexlit  of  these  discourses, 
if  I  cotild  say  it  with  truth,  that  he  con¬ 
tributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  them : 
but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly. 
No  man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of 
teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of  think¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  other  men  plight  have  equal 
knowledge,  but  feiv  were  so  commuoica- 
tiye.  His  great  pleasure  \yas  to  talk  to 
those  who  looked  up  to  him.  It  w'as 
here  he  exhibited  "his  wonderful  pow’crs. 
In  mixed  company,  and  frequently  in 
company  that  ought  to  have  looked  up  to 
him,  idany,  thinking  theyhad  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  learning  to  support,  considered  it. 
as  beneath  thein  to  enlist  in  the  train  of 
his  auditors :  and  to  such  persons  he  cer- 
rainly  did  not  appear  to  aclvantage,  being 
often  impetuous  and  overbearing.  The 
desire  of  shining  in  conversation  w’aa  in 
him  indeed  a  predominant  passion ;  and 
if  it  must  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at 
the  same  time  be  recollected,  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  that  loquaciousness  from  which  his 
more  intimate  friends  derived  consider¬ 
able  advantage.  The  observations  which 
he  made  on  poetry,  on  life,  and  On  every 
diing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  art,  with 
what  success  others  must  judge. 

•  '[Cfej/mer*.  eJition  the  BriU'I^isajUts. 


■SVMMAR  r  OFi  I/rrJiLLia EAVE. 

Domestic.— A  letter  fVom  Washington 
offici^i^l  ibtcillgencc  is  received,  that 
ihefle^l  fktihg  out  in  Hpain,  fgr 'Florida  has 
he^  :  and  that  t^  Convention 

has  been  ratifltd,— by  which  our  merchants 
will  iToccive.  indemnity  in  all  those  cases, 
which  \yore  not  Excluded  by  the  fonner  ad- 
ministraticn.— -The  trial  of  Nathaniel  Ptn- 
cllcton  Esq.  indicted  for  acting  as  second  to 
Gcnerul  Hamilton,  in  the  late  unfortunate 
duel,  came  on  the  loth  instant,  in  the  Court 
of  oyer  and  tL*rmiiier,  now  sitting  in  New 
York.  I'hc  Attoiney  General  conducted  the 
pi*03jcuticn  on  the  part  of  the  state  ;  and 
Benaop,  Kadclift,  Hoffman,  and 
Golden  were  advocates  lor  the  defendant. 
The  trial  continued  eight  hours  ;  andthc  ju¬ 
ry  having*  retired  for- 1 5  or  20  minutes,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  ooilty.  Thi^ punish¬ 
ment  pi’escribcd  by  law  for  the  ofl'cncc  of 
which  th^  seconds  in  the  duel  have  l>cen 
found  guilty,  is,  it  appears,  a  co^nplelc  dis¬ 
franchisement  for  the  term  of  20  years.-— 
'I'he  sen?te  of  the  United  States  has  ordered^ 
that  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  month 'shall  be 
tlie  day  for  receiving  the  answer,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  a- 
gainst  Samuel  Chase. 

No  foreign  intelligence  of  an  interesting 
ua,tqipe.l^  bccni  received  since  our  last  sum¬ 
mary.  r 


TO  CORBKSPOKDEm^. 

Thr  FimE-BiDE  Pheachku  has  gained 
our  stnetvst  attention,  Tkc  merit  of  liis  pro- 
eductions  is  only  equalled  by  the  writer’s  mo¬ 
desty,  which,  perhaps,  might  be.  alarmed  if 
we  were  to  allow  oui'stlvcs  to  say  what  we 
think  of  him. 

Caleb’s  wanderings  promise  an  innocent, 
if  not  an  agrcea!)le  entertainment.  His  /oty- 
hrn  digression  only-^  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
objectionable.  'Phe  chasteness  of  the  little 
episode,  how  ever,  we  consider  as  a  sulFiCient 
apology ;  and  we  ho^ie  our  readers  w'lll  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  it  when  they, learn  tliat 
Calebhas  promised  to  avoid  intijoducing  this 
^abject  often  tg  their  notice. 

*  We  expect  much  from  the  scieiuiftf  N.  O; 

C’s  remarks,  on  the  preservation  of  Cider, 
came  to  hand  .too  late  for  this  No. 

'The  chiinoiii — not  the  severity,—  of  C/r- 
mrnt's  Critique  precludes  its  admission. 

Wc  are  appfehensfve  ^ hat  one  of  Ali- 
quem’s  lines  'Wduld  be  6f6nsfi’iied  us  rather 
indelicate.  Wc  should  be  -Idth  to  lose  the 
piece  he  has  sent  us  'on  account  of  the  line 
alluded  to,  and  more  loth  to  ioBe-liis  corresr 
pondence  by  reason  of  the  present  delay. 


lIlSCELLAtiEOUS  THOUGHTS. 

An  ancient  Greek,  of  more  zeal  for, 
than  skill  in  music,  hart'ing  displayed  his 
powers  upon  the  lyre  before  an  audience 
of  strangers,  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
hearers,  it  was  remarked  to  him  by  a  by¬ 
stander,  that  the  v^ry  bo^  s  ridiculed  his 
music,  Do  they  so  ?  said  he,  then  T 
must  try  to  play  better.” 

To  be  denied,  i.s  a  favor,  to  which  eve¬ 
ry  body  may  pretend. —  •  ■* 
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